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during that entire period (p. 177). Moreover, the administration of 
Bull the second extended over a period of nine years, and hence 
was shorter by four years than that of Governor Glen (pp. 794-5). 

Perhaps his gravest mistake — and one which we should hardly 
expect a lawyer to make — is in reference to the history of the judi- 
ciary. He states that the two common law courts were based on the 
act of February 12, 1719-20, now lost (pp. 7, 8). But Chief-Justice 
Whitaker, in a letter to Henry McCulloh, dated February 3, 1742, 
states positively that the Court of General Sessions was estab- 
lished by act of August 20, 1731, and the Court of Common Pleas 
by act of March 5, 1736-37 (Council Journal, MS., X, 102-112; 
vide Cooper's Statutes, III, 282 ; VII, 189-19 1). A study of these 
laws will show that the Court of General Sessions was formally 
established in 1731, but that the Court of Common Pleas was 
organized before 1737, by an act which had probably been disal- 
lowed in England. The law of 1737, however, remained the statu- 
tory basis on which the court was organized for the remainder of the 
colonial period. The statement that the law empowering the gov- 
ernor to appoint assistant judges was this lost act of 1720 (pp. 460, 
461) is also incorrect. Such authorization was given by the act of 
February 26, 1731 {Statutes, III, 323-326). Before that time 
there were no assistant judges. 

In an appendix there are lists of various colonial officials which 
are not as complete as they could be made by a study of the manu- 
script records and journals. For example, in the list of speakers of 
the lower house, the author omits Thomas Hepworth, 1724-25; 
General Fenwicke, 1727-28; William Dry, 1728-30; John Lloyd, 
I 73°~3 I ; Robert Hume, 1732-33. 

The book is, as a whole, fairly trustworthy; is characterized by 
a vigorous, pungent and, at times, almost polemical style; and is 
a noteworthy addition to the scant literature on the Southern 

colonies - W. Roy Smith. 

Columbia University. 

The Jacksonian Epoch. By Charles H. Peck. New York 
and London, Harper & Brothers, 1899. — iv, 472 pp. 
This book [the preface tells us] is an attempt to accomplish two objects : 
a critical survey of the political history of the United States, particularly in 
its parliamentary phase, from the presidential candidacy of Jackson to the 
accession of Tyler, with a preliminary review of the preceding period 
beginning with the origin of the War of 1812 ; and to exhibit the influence 
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of the men who shaped events. The first permits a rapid and independent 
treatment of the subject from a new point of view ; and the second, the 
introduction of the personal element, which gives to history its keenest inter- 
est and its greatest charm. . . . General histories, however useful and excel- 
lent, subordinate men, and biographies either magnify individuals beyond 
their influence and importance, or do not adequately portray their contem- 
poraries and the general perspective. This book, therefore, is an effort to 
combine and symmetrize both historical elements in order to present a true 
and lifelike picture of a most animated political epoch. . . . Wherever opin- 
ions have been expressed at variance with commonly accepted views, a can- 
did effort has been made to submit all the essential facts, that the reader 
may be in a position to judge for himself. 

In the aim "to combine and symmetrize both historical elements 
in order to present a true and life-like picture," there is nothing new. 
From Thucydides to Ranke and the best of living writers, to do this 
very thing has been the aim of every good historian. The question 
that most concerns us in an appraisal of this good book is not, 
What are the merits of a new method ? but, In what degree is the 
new picture of the Jacksonian epoch life-like and true ? 

The first chapter traces the beginning of the feud between Jackson 
and Clay to the effort made in 1819 to induce Congress to censure 
Jackson for high-handed measures in the Seminole War. Clay, by 
the leading part he took in support of the offensive resolutions, then 
incurred the undying enmity of Jackson. This dramatic, though not 
sensational, introduction brings before the reader in an interesting 
manner the two men who are the foremost leaders in the great 
struggles of the so-called Jacksonian epoch. The question, Who was 
Henry Clay ? is answered by a well-drawn sketch of the early life of 
the Great Compromiser and also of his political career down to the 
election of Jackson as president. Closely associated with the sketch, 
but always subordinate to it, there is presented a review of that 
important section of the political history of the United States which 
begins with the maritime aggressions leading to the War of 18 12 and 
closes with the election of Jackson in 1828. These preliminaries 
cover a little more than one-fourth of the book — a generous, but 
perhaps not undue, allowance. 

Up to this point the prominence given to the biography of Henry 
Clay would lead most readers to apprehend that in what is to follow 
too great emphasis would be laid on the personal elements ; but such 
is not the case. Throughout the three hundred pages devoted to the 
Jacksonian epoch proper, — that is, the twelve years from the accession 
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of Jackson to that of Harrison, — Clay and Jackson appear as the lead- 
ing protagonists, but there is certainly no slighting of the claims of 
general history. These leaders are portrayed as helpers, when they 
are wise, of the movements with which they are associated ; as 
hinderers when they are unwise ; but never as creators or, in any 
unqualified sense, as masters. Even the dominating and triumphant 
Jackson is not presented as an originator. 

To say that Jackson's political career was the product of circumstances 
would not be strictly accurate, yet it is more nearly so than is usually sup- 
posed. . . . His eminence was the consequence of his being the chance 
instrument by which the forces that had been long in gathering were to 
assert themselves. Undoubtedly, no other man would have done exactly, 
or perhaps even approximately, as he did ; yet certainly the general results 
of the period would have been practically the same. His potent personality, 
indeed, singularly adapted him to the conditions, but he affected rather the 
hue than the texture of the political fabric. 

Contrary to the expectation which the title naturally awakens, the 
hero of the book — if it has a hero — is not Jackson, but Clay. The 
space accorded the latter is, at a rough guess, probably double that 
bestowed on the man for whom the epoch is named ; and some 
readers, while conceding a high degree of impartiality as between the 
two, will conclude that the writer's treatment of Clay is more sympa- 
thetic, more a labor of love and admiration, and on the whole more 
nearly adequate. 

He had the gray eyes so common to genius and fine intelligence. In repose 
they were not markedly expressive, but with excitement or emotion they 
flamed with various lights. His features were plain, even homely. . . . The 
facial muscles were extremely flexile and in the highest degree responsive 
to his thoughts and feelings. This latter was the one physical attribute, 
besides his voice, that gave distinction to his presence when he spoke or 
was moved. It was this harmony of movement and expression, in combina- 
tion with a voice marvellous in its richness, variety and power, that pro- 
duced the singular spell he exerted. His entire composition seemed plain 
and neutral, that his highly emotional nature might have a perfect instru- 
ment of manifestation. As might be supposed from these characteristics, 
his manner had great charm. It gave the impression of frankness, freedom 
and generosity, and was ordinarily coupled with a contagious buoyancy and 
sanguineness of spirits. . . . Placed in elevated positions and thrown 
among able men at an early age, he soon acquired that ease and grace 
which follow capacity and experience of the world. . . . While he had 
superiors in various departments and particulars, in his generation there 
lived no man who rivalled his peculiar combination of heart, mind and 
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address. There were many who surpassed him in range, variety and 
solidity of learning ; many, in closeness and severity of logic ; many, in 
calculation and shrewdness of judgment ; many, in purity and finish of 
diction ; but in that general excellence and complete harmony of faculties 
which unify body and mind, on a lofty scale, he had no peer. It is that 
balance, allowing the most free and perfect play of the faculties, which pro- 
duces the subtle attribute of personal magnetism; and no more striking 
instance of it is found in history than that exhibited by Henry Clay. He 
was entirely devoid of pettiness and vanity ; he was of too large and strong 
a mould to be in any way cheap. Long before the age of fifty, and when the 
most brilliant part of his career was yet to come, his experience in the high- 
est realm of public affairs had destroyed all sense of novelty in his situation 
and that self-consciousness which attends the assumption of power; his 
habit of mind had become that of the statesman and party chieftain. 

This pen-portrait, probably one of the most truthful of the many 
that have been drawn of Henry Clay, owes much of its excellence to 
the fact that the artist himself is keenly sensitive to the charm which 
he depicts. But despite this predilection — and what American to 
whom Henry Clay is known is without it ? — the scales are held evenly. 
Clay's tactical mistakes, some of them costing a defeat when victory 
was quite within grasp, together with his confessedly serious errors 
in statesmanship, are fully told. Among recent historical books few 
seem so free from special pleading. 

Another marked excellence is the good judgment, fairness and 
skill with which the writer summarizes the views of those who had 
leading parts in the political contests of the period. If one lacks 
time for the full text of the more voluminous records, this summary 
may, I believe, be accepted as trustworthy. 

Has the book defects ? Yes, and one of considerable magnitude. 
In the preface it is asserted that 

the epoch treated is the most suggestive and dramatic in our history. It 
marks the full development of American political methods, and possesses 
the most distinguished galaxy of public men ever brought together on the 
political scene in this country. 

This is exaggeration : at least the writer does nothing to prove the 
untenableness of the common view that the Jacksonian epoch is less 
suggestive than the Federalist period, and less dramatic than the fif- 
teen years which separate the Compromise of 1850 from the surrender 
of Lee; that it marks an interesting and highly significant stage, 
rather than " the full development of American political methods " ; 
and, lastly, that the men who gave us the Constitution, and piloted 
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our ship of state through the storms of the first three national 
administrations — among them Franklin, Washington, John Adams, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison and Jay — form " a galaxy of public 
men " not less distinguished than that which adorns the Jacksonian 
epoch. 

One result of such exaggeration is to obscure the organic rela- 
tion of the period treated to other periods. Another is a faulty 
distribution of emphasis in dealing with its different issues : those 
which engage public attention most fully at the time, and, in particu- 
lar, such as after severe struggles are then definitely settled, receive 
more than their just share of consideration ; while those that had to 
wait for settlement until a late period, even when their relation to 
the public welfare is more vital, suffer comparative neglect; and what 
is true of the issues is equally true of the leaders associated with 
them. Each of these results appears in the book before us : the 
period itself is presented with too little regard for its organic relation 
to subsequent periods ; while scant space and scant appreciation are 
dealt out to the issues raised by the nullification and anti-slavery move- 
ments and to their leaders, Cajhoun and Garrison. It may be added 
that in measuring political values the writer, as a rule, does not rate 
as highly as they seem to deserve those services and those public 
servants that did most to strengthen the Union against the time of 
stress that was soon to come. In no other way can I account for 
the relegation of Webster to the obscure background of a picture in 
which, according to the traditional view, he deserves one of the fore- 
most positions. These defects are, so to speak, structural and there- 
fore serious. Nevertheless, the great excellencies of the book entitle 
the author to the gratitude of every student of the Jacksonian epoch. 

Amherst College. Anson D - Morse - 

History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850. By 
James Ford Rhodes. Vol. IV, 1862-1864. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1899. — xvi, 557 pp. 

The latest volume of Mr. Rhodes's history has for its scope the 
vital part of the Civil War. It begins with McClellan's march to 
the neighborhood of Richmond and closes with Grant's arrival at the 
same relative position. This period is full of intricate problems for 
the historical student. The historical facts pertaining to it lie con- 
cealed in a hundred volumes of records, memoirs and biographies, 
and over all is the uncertainty of controversy. That Mr. Rhodes 



